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The “Little Things’ which Go to Make Up Perfection 


N a recent editorial we spoke of 

the value and impgrtance of 
working under pressure in de- 
veloping speed in shorthand. 
There are many little things 
frequently Overlooked by students which 
needlessly fritter away time. Every 
teacher notices these every day in his 
classroom—and does his best to remove 
them. Let us mention a few of them: 


OpeninG Nortesooks. When dictation 
is about to be given it is a common thing 
to see a student spend several precious 
minutes “finding the place.” It does not 
seem to occur to him that this might be 
avoided by the simple expedient of hav- 
ing a rubber band around the pages that 
have been used, or if he knows this he 
does not think it of sufficient importance 
to carry it into practice. From observa- 
tion we believe that many students like 
the fuss and rustle of turning pages— 
but it stamps them in the eyes of an em- 
ployer as novices in shorthand work. It 
is futile for a student to think that he 
will correct these faults in actual work— 
the habits formed in the classroom are 
not easily overcome. 

SHARPENING Pencits. The indiffer- 
ence which many students display about 
keeping their pencils sharp—frequently 
stopping to sharpen them during dicta- 
tion—is really exasperating to the long- 
suffering and most patient teacher. 
There is no excuse for it, and no busi- 
ness man would tolerate the waste of 
his time in this way. 

RAISING THE CARRIAGE. We have pre- 
viously spoken of the habit, so common 
among students, of raising the carriage 
of the typewriter to see the writing, but 
it is one of those things that cannot be 
condemned too often. As we said in a 





former article, the carriage-raising habit 
and its companion, the deadly eraser 
habit, form a speed-killing combination 
that is almost invincible. The one is the 
natural concomitant of the other. Be- 
sides wasting valuable time, the lifting 
of the carriage tends to the greatest 
inaccuracy. It creates indecision and a 
lack of continuity of thought, without 
which accurate work is impossible. 

TURNING THE Paces. With many stu- 
dents the end of a page seems to be a 
constant surprise, and there is a ludi- 
crous display of energy over the mere 
turning of a page when the dictation is 
rapid. The noiseless and orderly turn- 
ing of the page is one of those little 
things that marks the difference between 
the amateur in shorthand writing and 
the expert, and the student would do 
well to study and acquire the art, to 
become so skillful in it that the turning 
of a page becomes as easy and natural 
as the writing itself. The following de- 
scription of the correct method is from 
the pen of the talented reporter, Thomas 
Allen Reed: 

“While writing on the upper half of 
the leaf introduce the second finger of 
the left-hand between it and the next 
leaf, keeping the leaf just being writ- 
ten on steady by the first finger and 
thumb. While writing on the last part 
of the page, shift the leaf by degrees 
until it is about half way up the book; 
when it is convenient lift the first 
finger and thumb and the leaf and turn 
by itself. This is the best plan when 
writing on a desk or table. When writ- 
ing on the knee, the first finger should 
be introduced instead of the second and 
the leaf be shifted up only about two 
inches. The finger should be intro- 
duced the first pause the speaker 
makes, or at any convenient oppor- 
tunity that presents itself.” 
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DatinG THE Notesoox. Have you 
formed the habit of dating your note- 
book? If not, make it a rule at the 
beginning of each day’s work to date 
your notebook. While in school the 
importance of it may not be made ap- 
parent, but the first time your employer 
asks for your notes on a letter of a 
certain date, and you are not able to find 
them instantly, its importance will be 
brought home to you with painful force. 

CANCELING Notes. Always cancel 
notes that have been read or transcribed 
by drawing a light line through the page. 
Place a rubber band on your notebook 
so that it will open at the right place. 
This will enable you to open the book 
quickly at a fresh sheet and begin tak- 
ing notes instantly. 

All of these things, while small in 
themselves, form the basis of both speed 
and accuracy of accomplishment. The 
manner in which they are performed 
distinguishes the orderly from the slip- 
shod worker. But what is of greater 
importance to you—the time thus saved, 
and the habits of orderliness and pre- 
cision thus formed, increases your ca- 
pacity and efficiency to a marked degree 
—prepares you for something higher 
for, as the wise man says: “He that 
despiseth little things shall perish by 
little and little.” 


No G. S. A. Convention 


N another page will be found a 
letter from Mr. Garnett R. Hall 
explaining why the officers and 
executive committee of the G. 
S. A. have decided not to hold 
a convention’ this year. The reasons 
given appear to us to be based on good 
grounds, and we heaved a sigh of relief 
when we read the letter—for there is 
after all actually a possibility of our 
having a vacation this year! We have 
been simply overwhelmed with work this 
year, and have not been able to give 
the association any thought. 

The work already accomplished by the 
committee in arranging a program will 
render it an easy matter to organize 
a great meeting next year; and in view 
of the unprecedented progress of the 
forward movement this year we believe 
that the next convention will dwarf all 
previous meetings in attendance and en- 
thusiasm. 





The article about the Challenge has 
been crowded out. It will appear next 
month without fail. 


\ccurate forms and fluent reading of 
notes go hand in hand. 
os 7 * 


The papers explaining the best method 
of using the Grecc WriTER in the class- 
room are being considered, and_ the 
award wiil be made next month. All 
of the papers are interesting, and contain 
many valuable suggestions. 

OK * * 


The Typewriter and Phonographic 
World is the official organ of the Na- 
tional Shorthand Teachers’ Association, 
and should be in the hands of every 
student, stenographer and __ teacher. 
Clubbed with the Grecc Writer, the sub- 
scription for both magazines is only $1 
a year 

* * * 

There is no excuse for idleness in the 
classroom. Skill in shorthand writing 
can be acquired only by practice—writ- 
ing the same forms over and over again 
until they can be executed with the ut- 
most facility. If in doubt as to “what 
to do next,” remember you cannot make 
a mistake in taking your textbook, and 
writing the forms many times—and this 
applies to simple words as much as to 
the more difficult. 


7 * « 


The Massachusetts College of Com- 
merce has recently been organized and 
incorporated. The officers are: H. W 
Pelton, president; George P. Lord, vice- 
president; C. C. Dexter,  secretary- 
treasurer. Messrs. Pelton and Dexter 
have been associated as proprietors of 
the Lynn Business College, Lynn, for 
the last ten years, and Mr. Lord has been 
the proprietor of the Salem Commercial 
School for about the same length of 
time. 

It is their plan to develop a thoroughly 
first-class business school in Boston, and 
they have interested sufficient capital to 
enable them to hire thoroughly first- 
class teachers 

They have secured a lease of one floor 
of one of the most beautiful buildings 
in the city of Boston in Huntington 
Chambers, opposite Copley Square. 

They will continue to conduct the 
Lynn and Salem schools as in the past. 
Mr. Pelton will be resident manager of 
the Massachusetts College of Com- 
merce, Mr. Dexter will have charge of 
the Lynn Business School, and Mr. 
Lord will remain in his present position 
as manager of the Salem Commercial 
School. 








+ 
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How to Become a Shorthand Reporter 


(From “Practical Pointers for Shorthand Students”) 
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How to Become a Shorthand Reporter — Continued 


(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEIT MONTH) 
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Cunglish Department 


Conducted by FRANCES EFFINGER-RAYMOND, 57 Washington St., 
Chicago, to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 





His Words Are Loose 


As heaps of sand, and scattering wide 
rom sense. 
ji . —Dryden. 


OFTEN wonder, when I read 
over the pupil-work contrib- 
uted by teachers, what mental 
process their students go 
through when they write the 
confused sentences some of them do. It 
seems to me that if their minds were in 
a state of quiescence they would simply 
transcribe their notes, but it is very ap- 
parent that many of them bring into 
their transcriptions a power of imagina- 
tion which, if it were used coherently 
and legitimately, would make great fic- 
tion writers of some of them. Conan 
Doyle himself would pale into insig- 
nificance were his works to be laid along- 
side of some of the compositions of ad- 
vanced students whose work is sent to 
me for criticism. When a student can 
take a simple business statement and so 
hypnotize it that it takes the entire fac- 
ulty to decipher its meaning, it seems to 
me as if that student is wasting his en- 
ergy in becoming an ordinary stenog- 
rapher. He ought to write advertise- 
ments for some yellow journal, or he 
might become a lecturer and stand before 
an unsophisticated audience and hurl his 
quick-firing sentences at them until they 
don’t know themselves what he is talk- 
ing about, and therefore suppose it must 
be very wise. 

All we need in business correspond- 
ence is to be clear and concise, and no 
one can be either of these unless he 
knows what he is talking about. I know 
that it isn’t true when a teacher in a 
certain shorthand school in this city says 
that her students can write a foreign 
language as easily as their own; that is, 
I know in practice this is not true, for, 
while a student’s ear may be so accurate 
that he is able to hear sound with great 
precision, and his hand so trained that 
he may be able to transcribe these sounds 
exactly, and even be able to read them 
back with proper pronunciation and in- 
flection, yet this student is not able to 
transcribe his notes intelligently because 
he has not sensed the dictation, that is, 
he has not understood what has been 





dictated to him. Auditory images are 
vital to a stenographer, but sensory 
images are necessary when he transcribes 
his notes. 


Everyday Difficulties 
Artist Artisan. 

There seems to be little difference be- 
tween the Artist and the Artisan as 
regards their profession, beyond the dig- 
nity of their employments. He who 
exercises any fine art well is called an 
artist. He who exercises any mechan- 
ical art well is called an artisan. 

Answir—Reply. An answer follows a 
question; in a debate an answer to a 
speech meets certain points. A reply is 
a formal answer to an argumentative as- 
sertion which is far more than a ques- 
tion or interrogation. An answer is 
asked, a reply may be volunteered with- 
out being asked. “In answer to my 
letter requesting further information on 
this subject he wrote fully, outlining the 
arguments of the opposition; to these 
arguments I can make no adequate 
reply. 

Obvious—Apparent. That is obvious 
which we cannot help understanding, 
which it is impossible to overlook, which 
carries its own meaning on the face of it. 
That is apparent which the bodily eye 
sees or the understanding perceives. “It 
was obvious to the rest of us that her 
apparent unwillingness to accompany us 
was merely feigned.” 

Haste—Hurry. Hurry is an effort of 
haste, embarrassed by confusion or want 
of self-collectedness. What is done in 
haste may be done well; what is done 
in a hurry can at best only be done in- 
accurately. The derivation of “hurry” 
from the Anglo-Saxon verb “hergian” 
(to plunder) will illustrate the proper use 
of the word. 

But that. A well-founded prejudice 
exists against the use of “but that” as a 
compound conjunction, and those who 
like to know of verbal difficulties brought 
on through its use will enjoy this per- 
spicacious statement in a recent summer 
novel, “The Yoke.” “He could not tell 
now but that she was fearless.” Was 
she or was she not? This same novelist 
also speaks of an “omnipresent ape.” 
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Twenty Lessons in Correspondence—Concluded 


(See GRecG WRITER FoR MARcH, APRIL, May) 


f . § At the bottom of page, 
Location } right of center. 

A comma should follow 

Punctuation ) the complimentary 

close. 


if To write “Yours, etc.,”’ 
or “ Respt. y’rs.” or to 
abbreviate any of the 
words of the salutation 
or complimentary close 
is now considered rude. 
Observe the following 
forms: 
Gentlemen: Yours 
Very truly 
urs, 
My dear Sir: 
fully, 
Ladies: Very respect- 
fully, 
Madam: Cordially 


yours, 

Dear Tom: Faithfully 
yours, 

My dear Mary: Loving- 
ly yours: 

My dear Miss McOuat: 
Yours very sincerely, 

Dear Uncle Dick: 
Gratefully yours, 

My dear Mother: Your 

\ loving daughter, 


| A period should be 
| placed at the close of 
the signature, it being 
the terminal mark of 
the letter. A lady in 
writing toa stranger 
should write before her 
Christian name Miss or 
Mrs., as the case may 
be. The Miss or Mrs. 
may be in parenthesis 
if desired. Custom 
a the habit of mar- 
women writing 
their husband’s name, 
with Mrs. placed before 
it, as their own, as Mrs. 
Chas. H. Jones; but if a 
° widow,she should write 
Mrs. Mary Jones, or 
Mrs. Mary Adams- 
Jones. It is better that 
ladies write their first 
name in full, as the use 
of initials only might 
lead to confusion. This 
does notapply towomen 
| 3 or 


Respect- 
Language + 





Vv. 
Compli- 
mentary ) 
Closing 


Signature 











L t cnenibers of a firm. 


Sixteenth to Twentieth Lessons 
(Inclusive ) 


Discuss in class the finished letter. 
Take letters from the regular letter file. 
By this time the student is able to plan 
a series of letters. Have the students 
write “follow up letters” in different 
lines of business. Appoint half of the 
room secretaries to the other half, then 
have letters dictated to these secretaries 
by members of the class, written out, and 


returned to the class for criticism. Take 
a week for this work. Be sure to have 
letters illustrating every point in the 
entire outline; good, bad, and indifferent 
letters—actual letters, not literary effu- 
sions. 


Our Letters 
Dear Madam: 


I am pleased to answer your ques- 
tions in regard to the terminal points 
that are used with quotation marks. 
The rule given on page 98, June num- 
ber, “Correct English,” applies only to 
the interrogation and the exclamation 
point. All other marks are placed 
within the quotation marks. The fol- 
lowing sentence is correctly punctu- 
ated: 

“The treatment of the native serv- 
ants in India by their English masters 
is but another expression of ‘man's in- 
humanity to man.’” 

Hoping that my suggestions are help- 
ful, I am, ° 
Very sincerely yours, 

& FZ Be 


Editor of Correct English. 


Dear Madam: 

In response to your request of the 6th 
inst., we are enclosing to you some 
used galley proof of our successful ro- 
mance “When Wilderness Was King,” 
which we find we can spare, as showing 
some of the proofreader’s marks as 
used by us. In actual practice, while 
proofreaders commonly mark their 
proof in accordance with a common 
usage, any proofreader is likely to 
have some individual marks which 
might not be used by others. 

Yours very truly, 
A. C. MeC. & Co. 


Dear Madam: 

In response to your request on page 
180 of the “Gregg Writer” for January, 
I submit the following answers: 

(1) “Once” modifies “capable.” The 
sentence means that the Coliseum “was 
once capable,” not “was once.” 

(2) Plural. The subject, “exports,” 
is plural, therefore it should be fol- 
lowed by a plural verb. 

(3) Singular. The subject, “two- 
thirds,” is an ordinal denoting part of 
the whole, therefore it should be fol- 
lowed by a singular verb. 

Very truly yours, 
E. T. 8. 
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Note. (1) The Coliseum was once 
capable of seating ninety thousand per- 
sons. 


(2) About one-half the exports go to 
England. (When the subject is a parti- 
tive word, a word meaning a part, and 
is followed by of, its number is deter- 
mined by the number of the noun or 
pronoun following of.) 
crew was 

In 2 the 
3 the noun 


(3) Two-thirds of the 
drowned. (See note above. 
noun exports is plural; in 
crew is singular.) 


Dear Madam: 


Would you kindly advise me as to the 
eorrectness of the following phrases 
and sentences: 

The wages 
not “wage’’?) 

The second book is one of the great- 
est masterpieces that have ever been 
executed by any hand. (Why not singu- 
lar verb?) 

Let us know at once whether you 
can ship one more car or not. (Should 
“whether or not” follow in that order, 
and is the word “more” used properly?) 

Would also like to know why you 
write “on arrival of car” instead of 
“upon arrival of car” as you do in the 
phrase “upon receipt of your letter,’ 
or “call upon you.” 

I cannot distinguish between the use 
of the word “Railway” and “Railroad,” 
as for example it is the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway Co. and the 
Green Bay & Western Railroad Co. on 
their way bills. 

Hoping you will let me know through 
the columns of the “Gregg Writer” re- 
garding the above, and thanking you 
in advance, I am, 


of sin is death. (Why 


Yours truly, 
7 L BB. 


is plural in termination, but 


Wages 
The wages (rec- 


singular in significance. 
ompense) of sin is death. 


“Masterpieces,” and not “book,” is the 
antecedent. The relative pronoun “that” 
is, therefore, plural, and requires the 
plural verb. 


The order might better be changed to 
read “whether or not” in accordance 
with that grammatical canon requiring 
that adverbs and adverbial modifiers be 
placed as close as possible to the word 
they modify. The original arrangement, 
however, receives the sanction of popu- 
lar usage. “More” is correctly used as 
an adjective, its meaning being “addi- 


tional.” Parallel constructions can be 
cited from writers of authority, as this 
from Addison: “But Montague demands 
one labor more.” 

“On arrival of car” does not receive 
the approval of grammarians, but it 
does of common usage. Webster says, 
“Upon has the sense of on, and might 
perhaps be wholly dispensed with.” 

There is no definable difference be- 
tween “railway” and “railroad,” the 
words are used interchangeably. A rail- 
way official suggests to me that “rail- 
road” means one railroad while “rail- 
way” means a system, but this opinion is 
not sustained by common usage. Web- 
ster says: “It might be well to confine 
railroad to the highway in which a 
railway is laid, and to use railway only 
for the rails when laid.” This distine- 
tion is not followed. 


Did You Say 
1 The position of the adverb should 
be such as to make the wrong verb 
negative. : 
Pronouns are inflicted for case only. 
Never separate an infinitive adverb. 
One hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars and seventy-five cents. 
The taxes on his personality was 
very large. 

Never use ‘‘whom’”’ if you want to 

use it in the nominative case. (An 

Hibernianism. ) 

7 nouns that agree in person, 
ae and gender with its ante- 
cedents. 

8 All modifiers of nouns are adjec- 
tives, it may be the predicate. 

9 The money will be in the custody of 
the trustee, who will hold it for “the 
benefit of whomsoever will be en- 
titled to the same. 

10 The teacher selected him and I to 
represent the Class. 

11 Write this down if ever you should 
forget it. 

12 The children were let out earlier 
today. 

13 Mr. Rogers is so good a friend of 
our company and myself. 

14 The meat was rarely cooked. 

15 The mat lies by the door. 

16 So familiar as to almost awaken, etc. 

17 Measles is far from being harmless. 

18 Restaurant’s supplied with help. 

19 The child has it’s rattle. 


m © dO 


oo on 
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You Should Have Said 

1 The position of the adverb should 
not be such as to make the wrong verb nega- 
tive; as, “I do not think I shall go.”’ The 
speaker does think that he will not go, and 
the sentence should therefore read, “I think 
I shall not go.”” : 
Pronouns are inflected for case only. 
An adverb must not separate an 
infinitive and its sign ‘‘ to.’ 
One hundred seventy-five dollars 
and seventy-five cents. 
The taxes on his personalty were 
very large. 
Nominative, who; possessive, whose; 
— whom. 

ue pene that agree in person, 
bon rand gender with their ante- 
cedents. 
8 Words that modify or limit the 


meaning of substantives are adjectives; they 
may be in the predicate and are then called 
“predicate adjectives.”’ 

9 The money will be in the custody of 

the trustee, who will hold it for the benefit of 
whosoever will be entitled to the same. This 
reading is correct, and the objective form in 
this particular sentence would | not be cor- 
rect. The compound relative “whosoever” 
must be considered as elliptical, equivalent to 
“any man who”; that is, we must suppose an 
antecedent understood. The case of this com- 
pound relative always depends upon what 
follows it, and not upon what precedes it. 
Ex.—Ask of whomsoever he has taught—ask 
of any person whom he has taught. 
But—He will hold it for the benefit of who- 
soever will be entitled to the same, because 
the object of the preposition “of” is “any 
man ” understood; the compound relative be- 
ing the subject of the verb “will be entitled,” 
should be in the nominative case. (Lillian M. 
Belfield, ——School.) 


10 The teacher selected him and me to 
represent the Class. (The objects 
of a transitive verb are in the ob- 
jective case. ) 

11 If this is not an Hibernianism, what 


a oo nt » wr 


is it? 

12 The children were dismissed earlier 
today. 

13 ‘‘Myself’’ is a compound personal 


pronoun declined thus: Nominative, myself; 
objective, myself. ‘* Myself ”’ is also called a 
reflexive pronoun of the first person, and 
such pronouns are always used in the object- 
ive case, either as the object of a verb or of a 
preposition. 
I think * “myself” is the object of the preposi- 
tion * ‘of” (understood) and is used correctly 
in the above sentence. (Alice White,— 
School.) 
Mr. Rogers is so good a friend of our com- 
pany and myself. The employment of “‘my- 
self”’ in this connection is contrary to the best 
English usage, as the compound personal 
pronoun has, properly, but two uses: (1) to 
denote reflected action, as im the sentences, 
He did himself a great injury; I saw myself 
in the mirror. (2) To express emphasis, as in 
the sentences, I did it myself; you yourself 
expressed the same opinion. 
The sentence quoted in the beginning 
= read, therefore, Mr. Roge rs is so good 
riend of our company's and of mine. 
tuillien M. Belfield, ——School.) 


14 The meat was cooked rare. 

15 The mat lay at the door. 

16 So familiar as almost to awaken. 
(Beware of the ‘‘ split infinitive.’’) 

17 Measles are far from being harm- 
less. (Some nouns have no singular. ) 

18 Restaurants supplied with help. 
(Simple plural. ) 


19 The child has its rattle. (‘‘Its’’ is 
possessive in form.) 
Shall and Will 
The following explanation will show the 
distinction between these auxiliaries: 


1. When the sentence is affirmative, 
shall, in the first person, expresses pur- 
pose or intention; in the second and 
third, it commands. 

Will, in the first person, promises; in 
the second and third, it expresses pur- 


ae. 

When the sentence is interrogative, 
shail, in the first and third persons, asks 
the permission or advice of another; in 
the second, it asks the intention of an- 
other. 

Will is never used properly (interrog- 
atively) in the first person singular or 
plural; in the second, it inquires about 
the will, and in the third, about the pur- 
pose of others. 

The table below will perhaps more 
clearly explain the distinction between 
these words, so puzzling to natives as 
well as to foreigners. 

Singular 
1 Ishall go —lintend to go. 
I will go —I promise to go. 
2 You shall go —I command you to go. 


You will go —You intend to go. 
3 Heshall go —I command him to go. 
He willgo —He intends to go. 


Plural 
1 We shall go —We intend to go. 
We will go —We promise to go. 
2 As the singular. 


3 They shall go —Icommand themto go. 
They will go —They intend to go. 
Singular 
1 Shall I go? —Doyou wish me to go? 
Willl go? -—Incorrect (never 

said). 


2 Shall you go? —Do youintend to go? 
Will you go? —Do you choose (or 
wish) to go? 

—Do you permit him 
to go? 

—Does he choose (or 
intend) to go? 


3 Shall he go? 
Will he go? 








Learners’ Department 


Copyright, 1902, by Joun R. Grece. 


Conducted by Peart A. Power, 


745 Kenyon Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 





Sixth Lesson 
HE facile application of the 
blending principle, introduced 


in the sixth lesson, one of the 
most distinctive features of this 
system of shorthand, does more, 
to promote speed in writing 
As will 





perhaps, 
than any other one expedient. 
be seen by the diagram in Par. 77, the 
abolition of the angle allows the hand 
to follow its natural impulse in forming 
such combinatioris as are represented by 


these blends. The value of penmanship 
drills will be especially apparent in writ- 
ing the blended consonants. No effort 
should be made to retain the identity of 
the straight lines. It is impossible to 
make the curves gracefully and freely 
by drawing them. 

The characteristic swing of P and B 
and, in fact, of all the curves, is further 
noticeable in Ten and Dem, which are 
struck outward at the beginning. In 
the words “temple” and “demur,” page 
42, this swing is especially noticeable. 
The addition of this little feature to 
one’s writing gives a grace to the notes 
which is characteristic of an excellent 
style. 

If Par. 79 is thoroughly studied, little 
explanation is necessary.. It will be no- 
ticed that in Ten the vowel occurs be- 
tween the consonants, while in the right 
blend, Ent, it is initial. 

For pupils who have trouble in fixing 
in their minds the correct blends for Ten 
and Ent, the following suggestion may 
be effective: the first consonant of the 
combination determines the direction; 
that is to say, where T or D is the initial 
sound the hand starts directly upward, 
and where N or M begins the combina- 
tion the hand moves laterally first. 

Sound spelling must be strictly ad- 
hered to, and the preference is given to 
the Ten stroke where there is a choice 
between Ten and Ent, as in “patent,” for 
instance. 

The blending principle is further ex- 
tended to include the combinations given 
in Par. 81, which are as frequent as 
those in Par. 78. A characteristic swing 
begins these strokes also, which is easier 
indicated, however, in the Def combina- 
tion. 


In the last column on page 46, the 
words “masses” to “teases” inclusive are 
written with the opposite S only, as 
“mass” and “tease,” for instance, would 
be written with the S to the left (Par. 
51). When the Ses stroke is preceded 
by a circle vowel, except at the begin- 
ning of a word, it is sufficient to write 
only the second S to indicate the full 
syllable. See outline, page 46. 

Seventh Lesson 

The word-signs in our system are not 
many compared with the hundreds it is 
necessary to learn in other systems, and 
even then the writers of the geometrical 
systems too often adopt contractions of 
their own which are preferable. It is 
not necessary for our writers to resort 
to this, even in the most rapid work, for 
the principles, well-mastered, are too 
readily applied and produce too facile 
outlines to be improved upon by the 
writer. Our word-signs are natural ab- 
breviations. Most of them are contracted 
according to advanced rules. They are, 
therefore, not arbitrary. They are not to 
be memorized merely as a set sign for a 
certain word, but as the logical sign for 
that word, the sign most practical and 
facile and suggestive 

It is unnecessary to add that the word- 
signs must be learned—absolutely. Oth- 
erwise they will prove obstacles. The 
wo~ds they represent occur more fre- 
quently than any other words, constitut- 
ing the greater part of our spoken lan- 
guage and are very simple, but it requires 
more than a glance at the outlines 
to prevent hesitation in their use. Write 
them repeatedly from both fast and slow 
dictation. The exercises in the manual 
and exercise book, and especially in the 
magazine, incorporate these necessary 
words, and you should study and prac- 
tice these exercises as an aid to the cor- 
rect and rapid application of the word- 
signs. 


When Gladstone was asked late in 
life what was the master secret of his 
success, he answered: “Concentration.” 
He bent his whole strength to whatever 
work was on hand. There is a lesson 
in this for students of shorthand. Con- 
centrate all your thoughts and efforts 
on the lesson you are studying. 
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Schools and Teachers 


One of the finest school catalogs we 
have seen comes from the Minneapo- 
lis Business College. It contains a clear, 
direct and effective statement of the 
claims of the school, attractively illus- 
trated, arranged artistically, and splen- 
didly printed. Included in the catalog 
is a very incisive and convincing dis- 
cussion of shorthand systems. Messrs. 
Rugg and Boyce are to be congratulated 
on the success of their school, and upon 
having such a live, progressive teacher 
as Mr. Matzeold. 


The Stockton Business College, Stock- 
ton, Cal., which has been conducted by 
Mr. W. C. Ramsay for over twenty-five 
years, has been purchased by Mr. F. O. 
Gardiner and Mr. R. V. Dixon, who in- 
tend to increase the prestige of the school 
by energetic work and thorough instruc- 
tion in modern methods. Mr. Gardiner 
has been connected with the Stockton 
Business College for the past eight years, 
and has the reputation of being a very 
skillful penman and an accomplished 
teacher. The name of Mr. Dixon is 
well known to our readers as principal 
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Seventh Lesson Exercise 
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of the shorthand department of the San 


Francisco Business College, where he 
has made an enviable record as a 
teacher. A portrait and sketch of Mr. 


Dixon appeared in our September issue. 
Under such able management the Stock- 
ton Business College will assuredly be- 
come widely known on the coast. 


. 6 @ 


Miss Gertrude Sisson, of the Gem City 
Business College, Quincy, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the shorthand de- 
partment of the Massey Business Col- 
lege, Louisville, Ky. 


Wood’s Commercial College, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is putting out some very 
strong advertising matter. The principal 
of this well-known school, Mr. Court F. 
Wood, was at the Cincinnati conven- 
tion—and before he left he decided to 
join the forward movement. 


“Rapid shorthand writing must be 
done as readily as rapid longhand writ- 
ing; it must be like second nature; the 
forms must be written as a matter of 
habit; and the habits formed must be 
good ones in order to obtain good re- 
sults.” 
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Phrase Letters 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Questions and Answers 


PRIZEs: 


For best published reply in each issue, $1.00; 


for each published reply, 





BOUT two years ago, in re- 
sponse to numerous requests, 

we started the Question and 
Answer Department, but were 
obliged to discontinue it after 
months, as so few questions or 
of general interest were re- 
ceived. Since that time we have been 
receiving a constant stream of letters 
urging the resumption of the depart- 
ment, and now that it has been resumed, 
our previous experience is being re- 
peated. It appears that while the read- 
ers of the magazine desire the depart- 
ment, everyone depends on someone 
else to ask or answer questions. Unless 
more questions and answers are received 
before next issue the department will 
be permanently discontinued. 

The special prize for the best answer 
this month has been awarded to Mr. R. 
O. Waldron. We have reprinted some 
of the questions to which we have not 
received any answers, or to which the 
answers received have not been satis- 
factory. 

The interesting letters from Miss Young 
and Mr. Zimmer, in reply to the question 
about reviews, was crowded out of last 
issue, and so we give them this month. 


Question 

It would be of great interest to me, 
as a teacher, if someone would write 
an article giving some pointers for in- 
teresting pupils in review work. I have 
read a great deal in the magazines 
about the importance of reviews in the 
textbook, but I find it a very hard mat- 
ter to interest pupils in a review lesson. 
I think there should be some new and 
interesting way of bringing the prin- 
ciples before them. To be always talk- 
ing about the importance of reviews to 
tne pupils does not answer in all cases. 
Any suggestions will be very accepta- 
ble.—R. M. E. 


—T- > 





| 


a few 
answers 


Answer 


In answer to R. M. E.’s question, as to 
some new and interesting way of re- 
viewing the textbook, I would say that 
though the following may not be a “new 
and interesting” way, yet I believe it to 
be a very successful method if rightly 
carried out. 

You know’one way to make a balky 
horse go is to turn his head and make 


him think he is turning around instead 
of going ahead, as you want him to do. 
And that is precisely the way with the 
student. When the time for review 
comes he usually balks.” Then if you 
can only get him to review without 
knowing he is doing it you have accom- 
plished the desired end. 

Assign a certain lesson, or lessons, not 
for review, but to be presented before 
the class. Let the student believe he is 
gaining experience in teaching—and this 
is perfectly true, for he is getting a valu- 
able experience in this line; but he is 
getting a more valuable one by perfect- 
ing himself in the principles over which 
he has just passed. 

Till the students get a little accustomed 
to this method they will be timid, and 
cannot occupy as long a period of time as 
they will be able to do later, so more can 
take part during the class period. 

Let the student be encouraged to get 
any help he can from the Grecc Writer, 
and by looking up back numbers he may 
secure valuable aid on any lesson to 
which he may be assigned. Then, after 
careful preparation, the student is ex- 
pected to give to the class all the points 
brought forth in the lesson, and also to 
give suggestions as to the best way to fix 
these points on the mind of the student. 

The rest of the class will not be per- 
mitted to look on the Manual during the 
presentation of the lesson, but after the 
student has finished the other students 
may refer to any omissions or errors if 
they can do so from memory. This will 
serve as an incentive to omit nothing, 
and will keep the minds of the students 
who are listening attentive to the sub- 
ject—Vida V. Young, Lansford, N. D. 


“To be always talking about the im- 
portance of reviews to the pupils does 
not answer in all cases.” It certainly 


doesn’t. A teacher must insist upon 
constant reviewing without “talking 
about the importance of reviews” at all. 


It requires initiative and much good 
judgment on the teacher’s part to get 
good, faithful work out of a class of “re- 
viewers.” 

Pupils often become disgusted with 
shorthand when passing through the 
Manuai for the first time. The teacher 
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is generally, though not always, to 
blame. With a fervent desire for thor- 
oughness she keeps the students at the 
same lesson until they are “dead sick 
of it,” forgetting the great mental truth 
that the mind cannot grasp all of any 
lesson the first time. Proceed slowly 
and surely, by all means, but the moment 
you notice a lack of interest on the stu- 
dents’ part, and a hankering to get at 
the next lesson, go on; gratify their 
thirst for new knowledge. Later on you 
can turn back, and the students’ knowl- 
edge of the succeeding lessons enables 
him better to understand the preceding 
one. 

Do not commence reviewing the Man- 
ual immediately after finishing it for the 
first time. Let a short time elapse. Give 
the students a rest. They don’t want 
Manual work just then, for they are red 
hot for dictation. But you have an ap- 
portunity for review. Never let an ex- 
ercise in dictation pass without review- 
ing several principles involved in the 
outlines of new words or phrases. Prin- 
ciples called up in this way stick. 

After two or three weeks take up your 
old friend, the Manual, again. Devote 
a period to it every day, and let the 
period be short. Before leaving a lesson 
have the students copy every outline in 
it five times. Of course they get tired 
of this. Strange if they didn’t. Let 
up a little; reduce your review periods 
to two or even one a week; but do not 
neglect to “nail” at least one principle 
during every dictation exercise. 

Ring in a lesson occasionally; that is, 
drop the regular work for the time being 
and ask the students to take out their 
Manuals. The unexpected break in the 
accustomed routine arouses their interest 
and enables you to get a period of telling 
review work out of them. This ex- 
pedient must not be resorted to often; 
but three or four lessons mastered in this 
way means a great deal, since there are 
only eighteen lessons in all, and the 
regular work does not suffer. 

A series. of tests are an excellent in- 
centive to review. Say you have four 
tests. The first is confined to the first 
six lessons; the second, to the next 
three; the third, to the prefixes and af- 
fixes; and the fourth, to the remainder 
of the book. Let the tests be about a 
weck apart, so that the students have 
ample time to brush up and to copy 
each outline in the lessons on which 
the test is based five times. Assign 40 
per cent of the total marks to this copied 
work. Nothing is conducive to better 


work than these tests, especially if the 
pupils understand that the record of 
their work will be considered in the final 
test for a diploma. 

Have character reviews. There are 
not many characters in the system. This 
is one of its strong points. Choose one 
character and ask the students to write 
out all its uses and the rules that apply 
to it. Take the letter s, for instance. 
Can you state off-hand all its functions 
and the rules governing same?—A. A 
Zimmer, Nashua, N. H. 

Question 

My greatest difficulty in teaching is 
to keep the work evenly balanced. 
Some students make much greater 
headway in shorthand than in type- 
writing, and vice versa. Of course I 
try to get the students who are back- 
ward in one of the subjects to give 
extra attention to that subject, which- 
ever it may be, but if you can give me 
any suggestions, either by letter or 
through the magazine, I shall be very 
grateful.—R. J. H. 

Answer 

We use the Rational Typewriting in 
our typewriting department and assign 
to the students the number of lessons in 
that textbook which must be written 
before they can pass from one division 
to another in their shorthand classes. 
Thus, for instance, the theory student in 
shorthand must finish the first eighteen 
lessons in his typewriting book before 
he is allowed to take dictation on new 
matter. Some students will have this 
amount of work in typewriting com- 
pleted before they have finished their 
shorthand textbook, but these cases are 
rare, as we require them to hand in each 
lesson in typewriting with not more than 
three mistakes to the page. While the 
student remains in his first dictation 
class he is required to complete the next 
twelve lessons. This takes him up to 
the thirtieth lesson in his typewriting 
book. As soon as he passes into the 
second dictation class in shorthand he 
begins on the thirtieth lesson and is re- 
quired to complete the next ten while 
he is in this dictation class, keeping up 
to the standard of not more than three 
mistakes to the page. When the work is 
completed to the fortieth lesson and the 
student has passed into the third and 
last dictation class he is instructed to 
make five copies of each of the next five 
lessons instead of one copy, as he is 
now up to the tabulating work, which 
requires a great deal of practice. 
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This takes the student through the 
best part of the book, and if he is am- 
bitious he will complete the remaining 
lessons on his own account. 

By careful observance and experi 
ments with a number of students I have 
found that this method will result in 
nearly an equal efficiency in the two arts 

Any textbook or work on typewriting 
may be used in this way. the teacher 
using his own judgment as to the amount 
of work the student shall do while in 
each dictation class, and then requiring 
him to do it. 

In addition to the work as outlined 
in the typewriting textbook the student 
is required to transcribe a certain amount 
of his notes taken from dictation. This 
he hands in to the teacher, who corrects it 
and hands it back to the student with the 
instruction to make five correct copies. 

Nearly every student will require three 
periods of typewriting to two of short- 
hand.—R. O. Waldron, Boston. 


Question 


In rapid work I have a constant tend- 
ency to write the words separately— 
even the commonest phrases. Is there 
any way in which I can overcome this? 
What is the best way to obtain a com- 
mand of phrase-writing, so that phrases 
will be written mechanically like ordi- 
nary word-signs?—cC. W. 


Answer 


In answer to a letter in the Question 
and Answer Department of the Grecc 
Writer, asking how to obtain a com- 
mand of phrase-writing, I would say that 
I think the best way 1s by constant pri- 
vate practice. For instance, make a list 
of the short phrases which are most 
common and practice these every day 
until the forms are thoroughly fixed in 
mind. Then a list can be made of the 
phrases occurring most frequently in the 
business in which you are engaged. In 
office work, dictation of letters, etc., 
many phrases are found occurring over 
and over again, which, in spare time or 
after office hours, can be studied as to 
how they can be best phrased in short- 
hand. 

Then I think, even in rapid work, one 
can keep in mind while writing the 
necessity of joining as many words as 
possible. There can be a certain re- 
straint exercised by the mind over the 
hand, acquired by practice and a thor- 
ough knowledge of the forms, which 
keeps the notes from being sprawled 
over the page, disconnecting such phrases 
as “and that,” “which was,” etc. Phrases 


will thus come to be written, as the in- 
terrogator says, “mechanically.” 

I also find a study of the phrase-letters 
in the GrecG WriTeER a great help in this 
respect.—Ethel Ferguson, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Who Will Answer These? 

When employed in an office, what 
would be considered a good day's 
work—in an office where the dictation 
has to be taken, the letters or docu- 
ments transcribed on the machine, the 
envelopes addressed and stamped, and 
the copies of the letters filed away 
with the answers? Then I would like 
to know how to charge for piece-work, 
such as legal documents, letters, depo- 
sitions, etc.—F. L. B. 

> > . 


Do you think it necessary to distin- 
guish between “et cetera” (etc.) and 
“and so forth’? I have always used 
the outline for “et cetera” given on 
page 154 for either of these expressions, 
but some teachers question this, and 
claim that on account of the slight dif- 
ference in meaning we should write 
“and-so-f" (joined) for “and so forth.” 
An answer to this question either by 
letter or through the magazine, will be 
appreciated by—J. W 

> > > 

The real purpose of my letter is to 
ask a question concerning the writing 
exercises in the textbook. At present 
I am following a method which I do 
not feel to be the best, in some respects 
at all events. Our custom is to have 
each one of these exercises written on 
the blackboard where the student may 
refer to them, after having written 
them once according to his own ideas. 
They then make corrections and prac- 
tice so as to be able to write the exer- 
cise with ease next day. I find this 
method is all right so long as the stu- 
dent is all right, but some of my class 
are afraid of work and, unless watched 
very closely, will copy the exercise 
from the board before making any 
effort of their own. Of course, the way 
I would like to handle this would be to 
correct the student's work personally, 
and have them practice it after that, 
but we have too many students. Then 
we cannot correct the work during 
class for we have but half-hour recita- 
tions and all that time is devoted to 
the principles and the work they have 


prepared. I would be pleased to have 
you tell me your method of conducting 
this part of the textbook work.— 
a. & 


The man given to lying, to trickery, 
and deception, dwindles as time passes ; 
the liar is destroyed by his own lies, the 
trickster by his own tricks —John P. 


Altgeld. 
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Railroad Correspondence 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 




















Typewriting Department 


Conducted by W. H. Howarp, Rowland Business College, 
Columbus, Ohio, to whom all communications relating 
to this department should be addressed. 





How to Pass the Civil Service 

Examination 
HIS is the title of a most valu- 
able guide recently published 
by Mr. G. Evans Partello, 4414 
Eighth street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Price $3. We are 
pleased to make this announcement in 
answer to inquiries from stenographers 
preparing for the examination. As Mr. 
Partello is an experienced stenographer 
himself, and has also served on the Civil 
Service Examining Commission, he is 
eminently qualified to bring forth a work 
that will meet a long-felt want. We be- 
lieve every, stenographer expecting to 
take the examination will do well to 
secure a copy of this work. It contains 
specimen matter from all branches, in- 
cluding arithmetic, spelling, penmanship, 
letter-writing, copying from plain and 
rough draft, shorthand and typewriting 
dictation exercises, tabulating and spacing 
drills, etc. Time tables, relative weights 
of the different studies, and scales of 
criticism, including weights of errors, are 
given. The whole is divided into a series 
of thirty-six lessons, each of which teems 
with information, as will be seen by a 
perusal of the following extract from 
Lesson 33: 


Writing from Dictation 


We have arrived at the end of a long 
and tedious journey, that of the last 
subject in the whole examination, 
Writing from Dictation. 

The competitor and examiner go into 
a separate room and are alone. The 
competitor takes his machine, and be- 
fore anything is done the examiner 
explains everything thoroughly. 

After adjusting your paper in the ma- 
chine and yourself ready for business, 
the examiner tells you that he will now 
dictate a piece of about 125 words. You 
then decide upon some signal which 
you are to give the examiner in order 
that he can tell when you have arrived 
at the end of the sentence he has just 
dictated. * * * Whatever signal 
you take, practice it at home, having 
someone to dictate to you, and practice 
until you are able to keep the dictator 
constantly going, for you are charged 
not only with the minutes but the sec- 
onds over a minute you consume in this 





this exercise 
but must be 


exercise. The points in 
to be remembered are few, 
taken into consideration. They are: 
Point 1. Capitalization Words are 
likely to be used that will confuse you 
on this point, such as army. bureau 
congress, war, and several others that 
are only capitalized under certain con- 
ditions. Capitalization is not the 
easiest subject in the world, and it will 
do no harm to brush up on such words 
as I have mentioned above, and a few 
general rules appertaining to the sub- 


ject. 
Point 2. Be careful not to write 
faster than you can write correctly. 


If you make a mistake take it heroic- 
ally, as you only waste time to go back 
and strike a key over. Such errors are 
charged as though they were spelled 
wrong from the first. 

Point. 3. Be careful at the ends of 
lines that you properly separate words. 
Divide words on syllables, and remem- 
ber that accuracy has twice the weight 
of speed. Accuracy 2, speed 1. 

Point 4. Be careful that you come 
fully back to the left-hand margin 
every time. You will be charged 5 per 
cent off for errors of this kind. 

Point 5. Hit the keys hard enough 
to make an impression, but avoid hit- 
ting them too hard, especially in punc- 


tuating. 
Point 6. Do not abbreviate in any 
particular. Write out all words. 
Point 7. Be careful to space after 
each word, but do not make the mis- 


take of putting two spaces between any 
two words. 

Point 8. Wait until you reach the 
end of a line before returning the car- 


riage. Do not let words go too far to 
the right, however. 
Point 9. Remember that this subject 


is the heaviest weighted of the entire 
typewriting examination, being twice 
as much as any of the others. 


A Letter Artistic 


Last month we reviewed at length the 
various points in the letters received in 
the competition. In that some points 
were not mentioned, we present the fol- 
lowing afterthoughts on the subject: 
To produce an artistic letter, considered 
in the light of its mechanical construc- 
tion, reference must be had to the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Position on the Page. The right 
and left margins should be of about 
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ual’ width. If a short letter, give it 
wider margins than in a long one, thus 
making’ it occupy more vertical space. 
In no case crowd the printed letter-head. 
Fhe experienced stenographer should 
know by glancing at his notes whether 
the letter can be written on one page 
single space, or will permit double space. 

2. Second Page. When a letter must 
be divided, do not crowd too much on 
the first sheet unless it be the last line 
of a paragraph. Do not divide a para- 
graph of only three lines; write it all 
on the first page or all on the second. 
Do not carry one line of any paragraph 
over to the next page. If necessary to 
divide the paragraph, detach at least two 
lines. At the top of the second page 
(which should not be a printed letter- 
head) place the initials of the person or 
firm written to and the number of the 
page. Some also write the date. 

3. Arrangement of Parts. (a) On 
printed letter-heads the position of the 
date is usually indicated. If not, it 
should be so placed as not to extend 
farther to the right than the body of 
the letter. (b) The first line of the ad- 
dress (the name of the person or firm 
written to) should always begin on the 
same point of the scale as the body of 
the letter, that is, be flush with it. The 
position of the other lines of the ad- 
dress depends upon whether there are 
two or more lines, also whether the aim 
is to have regular offsets, as 0, 5, 10, or 
whether each successive line is to extend 
farther to the right than the preceding 
one. If the letter is single space, the 
address should be single spaced; but the 
salutation, when on a_ separate line, 
should be preceded and followed by a 
double space. (c) When the salutation 
occupies a separate line, it should com- 
mence at the same point as the first line 
of the address. In this case the body of 
the letter drops a line lower and begins 
at the same point as following para- 
graphs, 5 or 10 of the scale. When the 
salutation is followed by the body of the 
letter on the same line, the salutation 
should then begin at the same point as 
succeeding paragraphs. (d) The body 
should be paragraphed according to the 
different subjects or phases of the same 
subject. Five points to the right of the 
body margin is preferable, especially in 
single-space work. It also adds to the 
appearance of single-space work to 


double-space between paragraphs. (e) 
The complimentary closing should be 
so placed as to permit an offset ‘for 


the signature and yet keep it within the 


right margin of the letter. (f) A post- 
script should be indented as other para- 
graphs, P. S. beginning on the paragraph 
point. 

4. Typing. The type should always 
be kept clean and the touch even. Capi- 
tals usually require a heavier and punc- 
tuation poimts a lighter touch than the 
lower case letters. Avoid “shaky” char- 
acters by giving the keys a quick, firm 
blow. 

5. Folding and Inserting Letters. To 
fold and insert a letter properly, observe 
the following steps: (1) Fold the lower 
part of the letter over the upper, letting 
the upper part extend about half an inch 
beyond the lower. (2) Fold about a 
third of the right-hand part towards the 
left. (3) Fold from the left in the same 
way, creasing all folds with finger nail 
or pencil. (4) With the letter thus 
folded and in the right hand, with thumb 
on the upper flap, place in envelope. 
these steps are properly followed, the 
letter will always open up ready for read- 
ing. sealieiiiliadaiiaan 
Criticisms 

We have received matter from the 
following contributors and offer a few 
comments : 

W. W. Hall.—A tabulated lumber bill. 
Very good except in one particular. It 
contains several “shaky” characters. This 
is usually caused by the touch of the 
operator being out of harmony with the 
response of the machine. This may be 
avoided by giving each key a sharp blow, 
not too hard, and quickly releasing it. 
The theory of proper typewriter tech- 
nique is that there should be sufficient 
momentum in the finger when it comes 
in contact with the key to insure a clear 
impression from the type. This done, 


the key should be so quickly released 
that it will be free to return unob- 
structed. If this is done, a key will 


never make the second impression, un- 
less forced back to the printing point 
by the following key. Strike a key as 
you would a hot iron—with the intention 
of getting the finger away as quickly as 
possible. The tension of the machine 
should be suited to the touch and speed 
of the operator. In fast work the tension 
should be so regulated as to insure 
prompt response. 
* * * 

Mr. D. P. Haskins of the Rutland 
(Vt.) Business College has sent us some 
excellent work executed by two of his 
students, Misses Gilman and Rouane. 
It consists of two lessons with all the 
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work required in each. At the bottom are being taught both machines at the 
of the first sheet, containing a letter of | same time. Correspondence from other 
about 250 words, is the following in- — teachers on this point also solicited 
struction: “Make twenty-five correct a ae. 


One letter-press copy. One car- 
bon copy.” The instructions were faith- 
fully followed, and as a result we re- 
ceived twenty-seven perfect sheets. Both 
these ladies will certainly make success- 
ful stenographers 

* *~ * 


ce ypies. 


will interest teachers 
Haskins conducts his 
We quote the follow- 
in which he advo- 
and 


By the way, it 
to know how Mr. 
typewriting work. 
ing from his letter, 


cates giving instruction on single 
double keyboard machines at the same 
time : 


task for me 
double key- 
demonstrat- 


“It has proved quite a 
get students to use a 
board machine, but after 
ing to them how much it means for 
their success, I have succeeded in get- 
ting a good deal of enthusiasm aroused 
I bring the 


to 


over this particular point. 

argument up in this way and lay a 
great deal of stress upon it: If they 
are willing to do enough good hard 
work on the single keyboard machine 
to become next to expert, there prob- 
ably would be no doubt as to their 
success in securing a position, but while 
there probably will always be both 
machines used, why should they nar- 


row their ability down to one machine, 
and thus with much difficulty be obliged 
to master the other machine in the 
course of a few days when such a posi- 
tion turns up, which is often the case. 
* * * I think the copies of the 
sons which I am sending you is a good, 
strong argument for my ideas. 

“IT have found it to be impossible in 
many cases to get students to use both 
machines when commenced late in 
their course, while it could have been 
easily accomplished if taken early. 
Both of these young ladies are stu- 
dents of less than three months, com- 
mencing without any knowledge what- 
ever of any machine and using both 
machines from the very first lesson. 
I will say further that the students who 
have used the machines alternately are 
the students who are now doing the 
best work and the most of it, and when 
they are prepared for a position they 
will not even be handicapped by a 
minute's time in preparing for one ma- 
chine or the other.” 

= © 

We notice that “Touch Typewriting” 
is one of the subjects on the printed 
letter-head of Mr. Haskins’ communica- 
tion. For the benefit of our readers, we 
should like to know, Mr. Haskins, if you 
insist upon this method where students 


les- 


In announcing the names of the com- 
petitors in the Letter-Writing contest 
last month, we inadvertently omitted the 
names of Miss Addie M. Stilwell, of the 
Rider-Moore & Stewart School of Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Miss P. M. Stinson, Mystic, 
Conn. ; Miss Bessie Barnett, Blackstone, 
Mass., and Mr. Jean Wishart, Dunbar, 


Pa. 
Typewriter Talk 


Have you seen “Sunny Jim”? We 
went down town the other day and our 
attention was arrested by this familiar 
character turning out copy on an Under- 
wood in the show window of the com- 
pany’ s office. A _ placard announced, 
“Our arguments are backed by ‘Force.’” 
To counteract the effect of this clever 
piece of advertising, the Remington agent 
placed one of his machines on exhibition 
in his show window with a package of 
“Force” on the same stand. On this 
placard was printed, “ ‘Force’ not neces- 
sary to operate the Remington.” It is 


unnecessary to say that such catchy 
methods had the desired effect of at- 
tracting the attention of the general 
public. 6 @ « 


The Remington Typewriter Company 
announces the appointment of  repre- 
sentatives at Harrar and Addis-Ababa, 
Abyssinia, and at Djibouti, French So- 
maliland. This news is the natural se- 
quel of the recent visit of the American 
Commission to King Menelik of Abys- 
sinia, on which occasion a Remington 
Typewriter was included among the gifts 
to his Ethiopian majesty. 

Thus does the onward march of the 
typewriter, typical of civilization and 
progress, continue even in the uttermost 
parts of the earth. 


“Practice makes perfect.” 


* * * 
Certain features of the Republican 
assemblage at Springfield on the eve of 


the state convention were highly remi- 
niscent of early days in Illinois politics, 
when crowds came from near and far 
to hear the masterly debates of the “tall 
rail splitter” and the “little giant,” and 
watch with ever-increasing wonder a 
vice- presidential candidate of today 

‘take down” the speeches in shorthand.— 
Chicago Chronicle. 
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G. S. A. Announcement. 


Houston Business University, 
Houston, Tex., June 11, 1904. 
Dear Mr. Grecc: 

The officers and executive committee 
of the G. S. A. have been working on 
the program for the convention, but cor- 
respondence with members of the asso- 
ciation has convinced them that, owing 
to the counter attractions of the great 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, the na- 
tional political conventions, and other 
causes, it would be exceedingly difficult 
this year to select a date that would give 
anything like general satisfaction. The 
objection raised to the selection of St. 
Louis at the last convention (that it 
would be impossible to have a real 
working convention or keep the meet- 
ings together when the greatest exposi- 
tion the world has seen was being held 
within easy reach) has grown stronger 
and stronger as the months went on. 
Many of the teachers, especially those 
engaged in public school work, informed 
us that they intended to be present at 
the convention of the National Educa- 
tional Association in July, and would 
therefore be unable to attend the G. S. A. 
meeting; and many of the Canadian 
members expect to attend the Canadian 
teachers’ convention in Halifax, and 
could not attend both meetings. In ad- 
dition to this, it was found that many 
members of our association believed that 
inspection of the work of the model 
commercial school in the Palace of Edu- 
cation, in which the methods advocated 
by the association are used exclusively, 
would be an equivalent in some ways to 
the convention, especially if the date 
proved at all inconvenient. 

In view of all these circumstances, 
peculiar to this year, the officers and 
committee decided that in the best inter- 
ests of the association it would be wise 
to relinquish the idea of holding a con- 
vention this year. It is the intention to 
have a meeting of the officers and execu- 
tive committee at some convenient time 
during the convention of the National 
Shorthand Teachers’ Association in Chi- 
cago next December, at which meeting 
most of the officers expect to be present. 
Plans will then be formulated for hold- 
ing next year the greatest gathering in 
the history of the organization. Possibly 
an informal meeting of the members of 
the association may be held some even- 
ing during the convention in Chicago in 
December, if such a gathering would not 
conflict in any way with the program or 


plans of the National Shorthand Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

By giving prominence to this an- 
nouncement in the next issue of the 
Grecc WRITER you will oblige the officers 
and members of the executive com- 
mittee. Very sincerely yours, 

Garnett R. HALL, 


President G. S. A. 


T. P. Scully a Benedict. 


On the 18th of last month Mr: Thomas 
P. Scully of Norfolk, Va., was married 
to Miss Maude R. O’Sullivan of Chicago. 
Thus the charming (but once unruly) 
student becomes the bride of the popular 
T. P., who was her teacher in the Gregg 
School a few years ago. It is a happy 
ending to a somewhat romantic court- 
ship. Well we remember the day we 
were called upon to pour oil upon the 
troubled waters when the usually genial 
T. P., intent upon the enforcement of 
strict discipline, insisted upon the young 
lady using a certain make of typewriter 
to which she objected—how her head 
was thrown back with extreme hauteur, 
and his face was set and inflexible. At 
the wedding reception there were some 
members of the class present who re- 
called the incident, and all joined in the 
laughter as Buckley with native humor 


dramatically told the story. Was that 
the beginning? 
Well, here’s to you both: Long life 


and happiness, is the wish of your old 
teacher and friend. 


A Successful Student, 


In a recent letter, Miss Gertrude Har- 
vey, principal of the shorthand depart- 
ment of Brown’s Business College, Gales- 
burg, Ill, says: “I am pleased to tell 
you that our first graduate in Gregg 
shorthand, Frank Butler, has recently 
received an appointment to a _ steno- 
graphic position in the United States 
arsenal at Rock Island, and entered upon 
his duties June 1. He has been in the 
employ of the C., B. & Q. Railroad ever 
since his graduation, the past year being 
in the head offices in Chicago, and has 
been considered one of their rapid stenog- 
raphers. He took the civil service ex- 
amination last fall, and has accepted his 
present position at a salary of $1,200.” 


_ The tardy student is not the one who 
is likely to be recommended for a very 
desirable position. 
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A Talk with Students 
By Hortense L. Allen 


O be a stenographer means so 
much more than the mere writ- 
ing of shorthand and operating 
of a typewriter, that no one who 
has not been engaged in actual 
work realizes how much general train- 
ing it requires. Many young people who 
undertake the study of stenography have 
too low an estimate of the demands of 
the work which they are preparing to 
take up. This frequefttly accounts for 
the failures and the incompetent stenog- 
raphers. 

The important thing for you, as stu- 
dents, to realize at this time is, that you 
are each day deciding what kind of a 
stenographer you are to be. No meta- 
morphosis takes place when you leave 
the schoolroom for the office. The care- 
less habits will not fall away; notes 
taken in an office will not be more legible 
than those taken in the schoolroom, and 
probably not so much so at first; the 
typewriter keys will be just as easily 
misstruck; spelling will be quite as 
troublesome; paragraphing and punctu- 
ation as puzzling. Moreover, your 
teacher will not be there to help you 
over the trying ordeals. If you would 
be a first-class stenographer, you must 
be a first-class student. 

Time, also, is an important thing. 
Many young people are too impatient to 
fit themselves properly for stenographic 
work. Neither shorthand nor typewrit- 
ing is an easy subject to master. When 
you consider that they together form 
less than one-half of the requirements 
of the well-trained stenographer, you will 
see that you must give time and hard 
study to your preparation. There is 
much that you must learn after you leave 
school, consequently you should thor- 
oughly master the technical details of 
your system of shorthand and of the 
operation of the typewriter—master all 
that the school can give you—before 
leaving it. Do not expect to leave school 
a first-class stenographer; determine to 
leave as a first-class beginner. A bit of 
wisdom from “The Self-Made Mer- 
chant” deserves the attention of every 
stenographic student: “I ain’t one of 
those who believe that a half knowledge 
of a subject is useless; but it has been 
my experience that when a fellow has 
that half knowledge he finds it’s the 
other half that would really come in 
handy.” 

Many of you are now at the most crit- 





ical period of your work. You have made 
excellent progress so far; you can take 
dictation at a moderate rate of speed 
and read your notes; you can get out a 
good transcript, if you are not rushed. 
A position is offered you, a fairly good 
one. The temptation is strong to take 
it. Nine times out of ten this is the 
decisive point. You accept it and fill it 
satisfactorily. After the first enthusiasm 
has worn off you realize that it is only 
a second-rate position at best, and, more 
than that, while you can do that work, 
you are not fitted for anything better. 

It sounds logical to say you can take a 
poor position and work to something 
better, but the truth is that if you do, 
it will probably take years. A few extra 
months in school at the right time will 
make you independent of any one posi- 
tion, and fit you for first-rate work almost 
from the start. 

As to some of the things which con- 
stitute the “other half” of the stenog- 
rapher’s equipment : English, grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, knowledge of busi- 
ness methods and forms, personal habits 
and common sense. As to English and 
grammar, this work, or the foundation 
at least, should be done before entering 
business college. The better your gen- 
eral education, the more chances you 
have for success. In addition, read cur- 
rent literature, especially current maga- 
zines and newspapers dealing with the 
history of the day. Make your spelling 
as nearly perfect as possible—one mis- 
spelled word in a day’s heavy corre- 
spondence may prevent your advance- 
ment. Your punctuation must be simple 
and clear, never superfluous. A study 
of the punctuation in the best magazines 
and books from the best publishers will 
give helpful suggestions. Knowledge of 
business methods and forms will have to 
be learned very largely after you leave 
school, though you may get much assist- 
ance from your teacher and your model 
office practice. 

I sometimes think that, after all, the last 
two are really the most decisive things— 
personal habits and common sense. You 
must cultivate the habit of accuracy— 
accuracy in your statements, in your 
work, in everything you do. When 
your teacher or employer receives a 
piece of work from you, let that be a 
guaranty that it is as nearly perfect as 
it is possible for you to make it. Only 
a little less important is neatness. Ac- 
curate work, if poorly arranged, suffers 
much in value. Study to so arrange 
your work, yourself and all your be- 
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longings, that they will present the best 
appearance possible. Train yourself to 


be an independent worker; don’t lean 
on someone else. Many students are 
injuring themselves more than they 


realize by depending on their teacher 
or classmates for things which they 
could and should accomplish alone by 
a little hard work. Read your own 
notes, make your own transcripts, stand 
firmly on your own feet. Learn to 
adapt yourself to your surroundings 
quickly and without disturbance. This 
is simply an invaluable accomplishment 
to the stenographer. Obey orders. 
prominent railroad man recently said 
that the reason so many young men fail 
to rise in the railroad business is that 
they will not obey orders. The success- 
ful stenographer must obey not only 
orders, but suggestions. 

Lastly, through all, and with all, use 
common sense, if you have any; if you 


have not, do not attempt to become a 
stenographer. 
Scores “Impromptu” 

Mr. Arthur Head, president of the 
Pennsylvania Shorthand Reporters’ As- 
sociation, in the Stenographer this 
month, says: 


No shorthand association should per- 
mit itself to be used as an advertising 
medium for any shorthand system. The 
so-called speed exhibition or contest 
which was held before the Commercial 
Teachers’ Association at Cincinnati in 
December last is a case in point. In 
this case an old and experienced pro- 
fessional reporter, who has posed be- 
fore the country as a speed champion 
for years, was called upon to give an 
“impromptu” exhibition of blackboard 
writing, and succeeded in writing 205 
words per minute. A young man of 
but few years’ experience, but the 
writer of a rival system, was then called 
to the board, and succeeded in writing 
160 words in a minute. This was then 
heralded over the country as a great 
victory for the so-called standard sys- 
tem, and a humiliating defeat for the 
new system. It now appears, however, 
or at least is charged, that this pre- 
tended “impromptu” exhibition was 
really a carefully concocted scheme, ar- 
ranged weeks beforehand; that the 
matter to be dictated and the black- 
board on which it was to be written 
were brought from Washington to Cin- 
cinnati for the express purpose of get- 
ting up an “impromptu” exhibition, 
and that the matter dictated was such 
as the “speed champion” had been 
familiar with for years, and had had 
an opportunity of practicing before- 


not done so. If 
allegations are true, this so- 
called exhibition did not redound to 
the glory, nor even to the credit, of the 
parties who planned and carried it out. 
In fact, if the circumstances were as 
alleged, the “glory” was on the side 
of the young man who wrote the 160 
words. A few more such “victories” 
secured under such circumstances 
would go further to establish the su- 
periority of the new system and the 
writer thereof than anything else that 
could be done. 


At. St.. Louis Exposition 

Mr. Walter E. Ingersoll informs us 
that there will be a small exhibit of the 
work of the students of the Salem Com- 
mercial School, Salem, Mass., at the St. 
Louis Exposition. Readers of this maga- 
zine visiting the Exposition will doubt- 
less be interested in seeing the work of 
the students of this well-known school, 
especially in shorthand and typewriting. 

* * * 


hand, even if he had 


these 


If you visit the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition do not fail to see the remark- 
able Business Education Exhibit, con- 
ducted by Brown’s Business College, in 
the Palace of Education. A model busi- 
ness college is in full operation under the 
direction of a corps of representative 
teachers. Daily demonstrations in short- 
hand and typewriting are given, and of 
course the most modern methods are 
used in all departments. 

* * * 


As might be expected, the representa- 
tives of the Forward Movement are well 
to the front at the Exposition. In the 
Business Education Exhibit, where 
Gregg shorthand is used exclusively, the 
instruction is conducted before large au- 
diences of interested sightseers by Mrs. 
Ina B. Allison; the demonstrations of 
fast writing by Mr. R. P. Kelley are given 
on the platform each day; the fast type- 
writing demonstrator is our former stu- 
dent, Mr. Charles Middendorf. The 
splendid exhibit of the Underwood Type- 
writer Company is in charge of Mr. J. 
Clifford Kennedy, and the new Monarch 
Typewriter, which has one of the finest 
exhibits in the Exposition, has secured 
the services of that versatile and enthu- 
siastic teacher, Miss Hortense L. Allen. 

If you visit the Exposition, just write 
your name in shorthand on a card, and 
hand it to any of our friends, and you 
will be cordially greeted. There is a 
bond of sympathy between all the sup- 
porters of the forward movement. 
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Prize Contests 


HE second annual prize contest 
of Yocum’s Practical Business 
Schools was held in the several 
departments of the Massillon 
Actual Business College, on 
Saturday, April 2. At an early hour 
Saturday morning teachers and contest- 
ants began to arrive at the college from 





the several branch schools, located at 
Findlayy Wooster, New Philadelphia, 


and Coshocton, and by the time set for 
the opening of the program, 9:30 a. m., 
about sixty teachers and contestants were 





H. G. Yocum 


present to take part. The entire day was 
consumed in holding the contest, and the 
results are as follows: 

Class A, Shorthand and Typewriting 
Contest—Fred Bahr, of the Massillon 
school, won the first prize, a handsome 
set of International Shakespeare, thir- 
teen volumes, leather bound. Dennie 
Nicholas, of Massillon, won second 
place. 

Class B, Special Contest, Stenographic 
—The first prize, office position paying 
$40 per month, was won by Hazel John- 
son; second prize, three ‘months’ paid- 
up tuition in any one of Yocum’s Prac- 
tical Business Schools, won by Celia 
Beiner; third, honorable mention, Louise 
Shuler. 

Class B Contest, Stenographic—First 
prize, gold medal, won by Walter Schott ; 
second prize, one year’s subscription to 
Ladies’ 
and Phonographic World, won by Bes- 


Home Journal and Typewriter’ 


sie Conrad; third, honorable mention, 
Agnes Millar 

Class C Contest, 
prize, fountain pen outfit, 
G. Anderson; second prize, 
Edition Modern Webster Dictionary, 
won by Walter Rinderknecht; third, 
honorab!e mention, Bessie Stambaugh. 

Bookkeeping First prize, 
gold medal, won by Fred Bahr, Massil- 
lon; second prize, silver medal, won by 
John Becker; third, honorable mention, 
John Schwary 

Touch Typewriting Contest—First 
prize, gold medal, won by Cora Weber; 
second prize, “Paterson’s Style Manual 
of Typewritten Forms,” won by Hazel 
Johnson; third, honorable mention, 
Celia Beiner 

The Yocum chain of business colleges 
in Ohio is under the management of H 
G. Yocum, of Massillon, Ohio, whose 
abilities as an organizer and successful 
school manager have been amply dem- 
onstrated by the success of the schools 
with which his name is associated. 

Mr. Yocum studied both the commer- 
cial and normal branches before enter- 
ing upon business college work, and, al- 
though a young man, he has met with 
unusual success in his chosen field of 
labor. Recently two more schools—the 
Ohio Business College and the Mans- 
field Business College, both of Mansfield, 
Ohio—have been added to the Yocum 


Stenographic—First 
won by Melvin 
Student’s 





chain, and we understand that one or 
two other schools may be added this 
year. 


Mr. Yocum certainly deserves success, 
for he is a splendid exemplification of 
the value of well directed energy and 
good, conscientious work. 


Corrections 

In giving the long list of clubs of sub- 
scriptions in a recent issue one or two 
typographical errors. occurred. Our 
loyal friend, Mrs. A. E. H. Lemon, of 
Springfield, Ill., was given a location in 
Minnesota; and the address of Mr. C. F. 
Sherman, of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., was 
inadvertently given as Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
The total of the subscriptions sent in 
by Mr. Sherman should have been 35 
instead of ITI. cA 

Keep your pencil sharp—and use a 
good pencil. 


* ~ 
- Watch your movement in writing. 
Are you making unnecessary motions 


between words? Think! 








Spantsh Department 


Conducted by CamiLo E. Pant, Aguascalientes, Mexico, to whom 
all communications relating to this department 
should be addressed. 





E know that this department is 
read with interest by many sub- 
scribers to THE Writer—at 
least, we are led to believe so 
by the great number of letters 
relating to it that reach our desk. It 
seems to us strange, however, that 
the very same persons who pretend to 
be greatly interested in the depart- 
ment write to us for information that 
we have already given. No less than 
seven persons have written this month 
asking if there is, or will be soon, some 
Spanish textbook on Gregg shorthand: 
more than once we have spoken about 
our adaptation to Spanish, which is now 
in the printers’ hands and will be ready 
for sale shortly. There is a great deal 
of labor attached to the publication of a 
work of this kind, many corrections to 
make, many plates to re-engrave, etc., 
and, besides, strikes are not uncommon 
among printers and binders. Our work 
has been delayed more than we antici- 
pated, but we understand that it will 
now be ready in a few days, and we hope 
it will be welcome by those interested 
in the matter. We cannot vouch for the 
merits of its contents—it is not our place 
to judge of that—but we can assure our 
readers that it will be a masterpiece of 
the printer’s art, as the publishers have 
spared neither trouble nor money to 
make it so, a work to be proud of; and 
this is lucky for the author of the adap- 
tation, because the beautiful appearance 
of the book might atone for the lack of 
merit of its contents. 

Several correspondents from _ the 
States, two from Cuba and one from 
Canada, ask if we teach Spanish short- 
hand by mail and our terms for a course 
of lessons. It would really be a pleasure 
to us to spend some of our time in this 
kind of work, but, unfortunately, we 
have very little time to spare from our 
private and official duties. Perhaps in 
the near future we will be able to devote 
part of our time to such a pleasant task 
as using the little knowledge we possess 
for the benefit of those needing our in- 
structions and, when that time comes, 
we will place an advertisement in THE 
Writer to save our readers the trouble 
of making such inquiries. 





We have also correspondents wishing 
to know “the best method to pursue” in 
learning Spanish and Spanish shorthand. 
To these we would advise taking per- 
sonal lessons from a good teacher, one 
who “speaks” the language well, and if 
it is his own tongue so much the better, 
as a foreigner can seldom pronounce the 
language like a native. Study the language 
first, and, when you have a good knowl- 
edge of it, study Spanish shorthand. If 
you are a writer of Gregg you will find 
no difficulty whatever in writing Spanish 
shorthand. You will need a little study 
and, of course, a great deal. of practice; 
the better you write English shorthand 
the easier it will be for you to be a Span- 
ish stenographer; but be sure not to 
apply your knowledge of shorthand to 
Spanish before you know the language, 
as it would be a waste of time. If you 
are not located where you can have the 
services of a good teacher, then take a 
course of Spanish by correspondence 
with the aid of the phonograph. 

A correspondent wishes to know if 
there are in the States any business col- 
leges where Spanish as well as Gregg 
shorthand are taught. We suppose there 
are several, but the only one we know 
of, and it is a good one, is the Interna- 
tional Business College of El Paso, Tex. 


Key to Shorthand Plate 


Muy Sr. nuestro: 

Acusamos recibo de su grata de fecha 
reciente y, de acuerdo con sus deseos, 
le remitimos por .correo, bajo cubierta 
separada, un catalogo descriptivo de 
nuestro sistema para fabricar ladrillos 
de arema y cal, asi como algunos testi- 
monios y certificados de pruebas que 
hablan por si mismos. 

Estamos instalando ahora no menos 
de 20 fabricas en este pais y podemos 
decir sin temor de equivocarnos que 
tendrémos mas de 25 en explotacién 
antes que termine la estacién. Este 
que nuestros ladrillos son de primera 
calidad y que su manufactura produce 
buenas utilidades, pues de otra manera 
no seria posible tan rapido desarrollo en 
nuestro negocio. 
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Spanish Shorthand 


(FOR KEY TO THIS PLATE SEE PREVIOUS PAGE) 
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Si se sirve Ud. decirnos donde piensa 
instalar la fabrica, qué capacidad debe 
tener, cuales son los precios locales por 
trabajo, cal y lea, y nos manda una 
pequefia muestra de su arena, cosa de 
una libra bien empacada en un saco 6 
tarro, estarémos en posicion de darle in- 
formes mas deallados y costo exacto 
de la instalacién de su fabrica para la 
manufactura de ladrillo por nuestro sis- 
tema. 

No hay absolutamente pérdida alguna 
en la fabricacion de nuestros ladrillos, se 
endurecen en 10 horas y cada uno es 
de forma perfecta y se vende como 
ladrillo duro de frente. Es esta una 
ventaja grandisima que debe Ud. tomar 
en consideracion. 

En espera desus gratas, quedamos de 
Ud. afmos, amigos y attos. SS. SS. 


Translation 
Dear Sir: 


We beg to acknowledge receipt of 
your favor of recent date and, comply- 
ing with your request, we mail you 
under separate cover a descriptive cat- 
alog of our system for the manufac- 
ture of bricks out of sand and lime, 
together with some testimonials and 
test certificates which speak for them- 
selves. 

We are erecting at the present time 
in this country no less than 20 fac- 
tories and we are perfectly safe-in stat- 
ing that we shall have more than 25 in 
operation before the end of the season. 
This fact alone might prove to you that 
our bricks are first class and big money 


makers, otherwise such a rapid devel- 
opment of our business would be im- 
possible. 


If you will state where you intend to 
erect your factory, what capacity the 
same is to have, what your local prices 
for labor, lime and fuel are, and also 
ship us a small sample of your sand, 
about one pound well packed in a bag 
or jar, we will be in a better position 
to answer further questions and to 
quote you close figures on the erection 
of your factory for the manufacture of 
bricks under our system. 

There are absolutely no losses in the 
manufacture of our bricks, they are 
hardened in ten hours and every one is 
of perfect shape and sold as hard 
pressed face brick. This is a great ad- 
vantage that you must take into con- 
sideration. 

Awaiting your further favors, we re- 
main Yours very truly. 


Write the small, common word forms 
with precision. These forms should 
have far more practice than those for 
the less frequent words. You cannot 
write them too often. 


Cc. C. T. A. Convention 


(Continued from last month) 


At the conclusion of the session the 
members were given a trolley ride for 
several hours through the beautiful 
country surrounding Waterloo. The 
crowd in the trolley party was an ex- 
ceedingly happy and good-natured one 
and Mr. Harvey was a most attentive 
and painstaking guide. It was the 
unanimous sentiment of those in attend- 
ance that a better or more genial host 
could not be found <A stop was made at 
the lowa State Normal School and Pres. 
Seerley escorted the party through his 
great institution. 

After the novelty of the sight-seeing 
wore off the car became a debating so- 
ciety. Mr. Peck was engaged in strenu- 
ously maintaining some of his theories 
of bookkeeping, but as “he was sand- 
wiched between such redoubtable experts 
as Mr. Goodyear and Mr. Dudley, he 
was at a disadvantage. The good-natured 
earnestness of the discussion rendered 
it very enjoyable for the listeners. Then 
the shorthand people claimed that they 
should have a session, and there was a 
short discussion of an equally genial 
nature about systems. Some one at this 
point advocated vertical penmanship, and 
then the fat was in the fire for a few 
minutes. Finally we got to Douglass 
Park, and our appetites had been so 
whetted by the journey that we did full 
justice to the banquet. Interesting and 
cntertaining speeches followed. 

The opening address at the general 
meeting of Saturday morning was on 
the “Pedagogy of Commercial Branches,” 
by Mr. J. A. Lyons, of Chicago. This 
was a continuation of the line of thought 
embodied in Mr. Lyons’ address at the 
combined meetings of Brown’s Teach- 
ers’ Institute and the Gregg Shorthand 
Association at Peoria two years ago. We 
hope to be able to print some extracts 
from this very helpful paper. Mr. 
Rohrbough was on the program to dis- 
cuss “English in the Commercial School,” 
but was not present. There was a brief 
discussion of the subject. 

Mr. A. N. Palmer, who had just ar- 
rived, was called upon to speak on 
“Breaking up the Finger Movement,” 
and he talked in his most entertaining 
and convincing way. 


To become fluent in reading short- 
hand, you should read all the well-written 
shorthand matter you can get hold of. 
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Grit. and Determination 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Lessons in Shorthand penmanship 


By Geo. S. McC.iure, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Copyright, 1903, by Joun R. Greece. 





Important, “‘ Little Things ’”’ 


, 


HE work this month is made up of ‘‘little things.’’ The average pupil is 


very likely to neglect these points, and it sometimes gives him consider- 
Gam 2ble trouble. Especially is this true of small words. The pupil thinks 
<= that because he has written them so often, almost any kind of a mark 
will do for them; and as a result his it’s, the’s, you’s, to’s, etc., are indefinite, and 


he cannot get the proper context to aid him in reading the long words. 
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Plate XXXI.-—-The words on this plate are not difficult, but they are all dif- 
ferent from any that we have practiced before. The loops in lines four and six 
will require the most care. 

Plate XXXII.—In my experience students usually misplace the prefixes and 
affixes. I have therefore given a few examples showing the relation of the word 
to the line. 

The body of the word ought to be placed in accordance with paragraph 26, 
with the prefixes above, except “post,” which is shown in part of the seventh line. 

Plate XXXIII.—In writing words containing affixes the body of the word is 
placed according to paragraph 26, with the affixes usually below the end. The 
main point is to get the body of the word, and not the prefix or the affix, on the line. 

Next month we shall have a very successful way of acquiring facility in phrase 
writing. 
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Key to Last Month’s Plates that since the policies which we sent 


you were written, there has been an 


Insurance Letters—Page 364 additional charge put upon the build- 
Dear Sir: ing by the board on account of elec- 
As we wrote you some time ago. the trical defects and other conditional 
Norwich Union Fire Insurance Com- charges, of which fact the tenants have 
pany of England has ordered its policy been notified, and we were informed 
No. 325,000, covering the building No. that the improvements are being made. 


451 Monroe St., cancelled. We have had We wish to avoid, if possible, writing 
the amount replaced but the new policy up this new policy for $2,500 at a higher 
has not been written, for the reason rate than will be enforced after the im- 
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provements are complied with, but as Horace, Foster & Co. Of course, this 
the Norwich Union are very urgent in is a substantial victory for Mrs. 
tneir demands for their policy, as they Holmes. Mr. Holmes requested that I 


are entitled, we have to request that 
you kindly forward same to us in order 
that we may surrender it If we find 
that the requirements of the board will 
take some considerable time, we would 
advise you to have a new policy writ- 
ten up, with the idea of getting it re- 
bated when the requirements are met. 
We have had a great deal of trouble 
with the rate on this building, and we 
trust that you will recognize the fact 
that we are doing the best we can 
under the circumstances. 
Yours truly, 
> > > 

Dear Sir: 

Answering your inquiry in the case 
of Roberts vs. Long, would say that we 
wrote the doctor demanding  settle- 
ment and have also called a number of 
times to see him, but each time he has 
been out. We do not think there is any 
chance of collecting this claim unless 
it can be done by suit. The doctor's 
clerk intimated as much when we 
called yesterday. 

Yours truly, 





Legal Correspondence—Page 336 
Dear Sir: 

With reference to the inquiry that 
you made this morning, I call your at- 
tention to Section 2615 of the Code of 
Civil Procedure, which prescribes that 
when a will relates to both real and 
personal property, the persons to be 
cited upon probate are the husband or 
wife, if any, and all the heirs and all 
the next of kin of the testator. Where 
a person dies leaving children, it fol- 
lows, of course, that those children are 
the only heirs and next of kin of the 
decedent, and that, if the decedent had 
died intestate, the children would take 
to the exclusion of nephews and nieces, 
for example. As I understand it, the 
decedent in question did leave her sur- 
viving sons and daughters; therefore, 
it follows that since these would be the 
only persons interested in case of intes- 
tacy, no persons other than they need 
be cited in the probate proceedings. 

Yours truly, 
> > > 
Dear Sir: 

I am in receipt of a letter from Mr. 
Colfax. He desires me to submit find- 
ings in the Holmes estate. He refused 
to surcharge the account with the five 
hundred and fifty dollar item. He sur- 
charges the account with the sum of 
one hundred dollars for over payment 
for services rendered by Lester, the 
attorney. He also surcharges the ac- 
count with sixty dollars, being the div- 
idend which the administratrix omitted 
to collect from the bankrupt estate of 


submit findings. I would appreciate it 
if you would send me the proposed re- 
port which I submitted to you, so that 
I can have the same redrafted. 

Very truly yours, 


Phrase Letters Page 344 

(40) 

Mr. John C. Smith, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
Dear Sir: 

We are very sorry to inform you that 
we will not be able to comply with 
your request, as it is impossible for us 
to fill your order until you have settled 
for your purchase of some weeks ago. 
As we have often before advised you, 
our bill amounts to $174.62, a detailed 
statement of which we forward you 
herewith. When this account, so long 
past due, is settled, we shall be pleased 
to give your further orders our prompt 
and best attention. 

Regretting the necessity of this let- 
ter, and hoping you will settle your 
account at an early date, we remain 

Yours truly, (111) 


(41) 
A. T. Brown, Esq., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Dear Sir: 
Enclosed herewith I send you letter 
from H. Hollings; also, copy of my 
reply to him. These enclosures cover 


the points in discussion. If this is 
not satisfactory to the firm, someone 
I have 


else will have to take my place. 
explained my views so many times that 
I will not again trouble you by doing 
so. When you reply, kindly let me 
know what the firm decides to do in 
this matter, and oblige 
Yours truly, (82) 
(42) 
Mr. R. T. Snow, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
Dear Sir: 

Your favor of the 15th inst., addressed 
to the president of the company, came 
duly to hand, and in reply would say, 
the subject matter of this letter will 
be brought before the directors of the 
company as soon as possible, and we 
will then write you in further reply 
to it. 


Yours very truly, (63) 


Genius Allied to Melancholy 
Perhaps we may safely say that the 
mind of every great man is shadowed 
by melancholy. Greatness is not an 
easy triumph; toil, suffering, and fear 
darken the path which leads to fame: 


the final victory scarce compensates 
for that which was endured in achiev- 
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ing it; the recollection of early trial future reference. In these cases, write 
saddens and softens later success; on the cover the number, date of com- 
often the most ardent spirit would mencement and time of completion of 


hesitate and turn back were it not for 
the consuming desire to excel, which 
impels the toiler onward, and never per- 
mits his weary brain to more than 
briefly flag in its task. Melancholy is 
not pessimism. The -pessimists are 
those who have never striven and suc- 
ceeded. A touch of sadness tinges the 
minds of the greatest, the wisest, and 
the best. Truly great men are rare 
Extraordinary combinations of circum- 
stances alone produce them; there must 
be a meeting of the man and the event; 
both the mind and the occasion must 
be ready, and when the time comes, 
the great soul, taught patience, courage 
and sagacity, leaps to its opportunity, 
and the flood of enthusiasm and ardor 
overwhelims all olstacles; without the 
severe discipline of waiting, it could 
never have suceeded, but in the hour 
of triumph, tne melancholy of past 
failure cannot wholly disappear. Per- 
haps it is best that great men should 
be subject to melancholy. The recol- 
lection of their own disappointment 
gives them more sympathy for human 
suffering, and they can judge with ten- 
derness our follies and our frailties. A 
few lofty and far-seeing intellects lead, 
though their influence may, for the 
time, be unfelt, and when they teach 
wisdom and mercy, the lesson will not 
be lost.—-Courier-Journal. 


Pointers for the Stenographer 


Margins in Notebook.—It will be 
found a good plan to leave a fair mar- 
gin on the left-hand side of your note- 
book. It not only affords a better hold 
of the notebook when taking dictation 
upon the corner of a desk or on your 
knee, but it permits of an available 
space for the insertion of mattef omit- 
ted for the moment by the dictator. Few 
business men dictate connectedly and 
in the proper order exactly what they 
wish to say. They often desire to in- 
terpolate, and in such cases the margin 
on the left of the notebook will be 
found very useful. 

Take an Interest in Your Employ- 
er’s Affairs.—By this we do not mean 
that you should be inquisitive, but 
learn as much about the business as 
you can. The stenographer's position 
is one that offers opportunity in this 
respect that no other affords, and 
the stenographer invariably becomes, 
if he keeps his eyes well open, almost 
indispensable to his employer. Take 
an interest then in what is going on 
around you. Learn all you can about 
the business in which you are engaged, 
and as far as possible become a “per- 
ambulating encyclopedia” of informa- 
tion for your employer, and for him 
alone. Never mention outside the office 
what happens within it. 

Index and Date Your Notebooks.—lIn 
some businesses, especially in legal 
offices, all notebooks are filed away for 


the book, and then file it away where 
it can be readily found for reference 
purposes. Date your notebook at the 
beginning of each day’s work and can- 
cel the notes written up by striking a 
perpendicular line down the page. 
Form these habits while in school.— 
“Practical Pointers for Shorthand Stu- 
dents,” by Frank Rutherford. 


Breaking the News Gently 


“Dear Mother,” the young man out 
West wrote. “I have been having an 
easy time for several weeks. Am doing 
a lot of reading. It would astonish you 
to see how many books I have gone 
through lately. Business is rather 
light now, and I have not made a trip 
tor the house for nearly a month. The 
last time I was out I took only one 
order. Would have done better but 
for a rather novel incident. The train 
I was traveling on came to a sudden 
stop, and I went out to see what was 
the matter. I went out, in _ fact, 
through a car window. The window 
was jammed tightly, like all car win- 
dows, and it was necessary to break 
the glass. But there was an accommo- 
dating fellow on the outside, and he 
helped me through. There were sev- 
eral other chaps in the car, and they 
all seemed to want to get out, too. He 
helped them out. Things were a good 
deal mixed up, and the door wouldn't 
open. The car had sort of slid off, you 
know, and one side was up where the 
top ought to be.. You can’t stop sud- 
denly when you are in an express train 
and then have yourself pulled through 
a broken window without getting 
scratched up more or less, but my 
seratches have all healed up, and doc- 
tor says that the bones of my legs 
are knitting beautifully. He thinks I 
will be out of here and all right in a 
week or two. Don’t you worry about 
me. I am having a good time. 

Your affectionate son,” 


Financial Letter Page 348 


Dear Sir: 
Referring to your letter of April 
20th, and to our numerous conversa- 


tions in regard to the financing of the 
proposed Nester Corporation, I beg to 
say that my clients are willing to ac- 
cept the proposition. to underwrite five 
hundred thousand of eight per cent 
first preferred stock at eighty, thus 
providing $400,000 working capital for 
the company, as suggested in your 
letter, with the following modifica- 
tions: 

That the total issue of first pre- 
ferred stock shall be $600,000, $500,000 
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of which is to be underwritten by your 
clients at eighty, and the remaining 
$100,000 to be turned over to the Ger- 
man capitalists at present interested, 
as explained to you in conversation. 

An issue of $100,000 second preferred 
stock, also at eight per cent, to be 
made, which our clients will reserve 
for themselves. 

An issue of common stock in such 
amount, probably $50,000, making the 
total capitalization $1,250,000, as we 
shall finally determine. 

A redemption clause to be inserted 
providing that the preferred stock can 
be taken up after a term of years at a 
premium to be agreed upon, but not 
making it redeemable at that figure 
at the option of the holder. 

If this proposition, which I believe 
is in accordance with our various con- 
versations, is satisfactory, will you 
please communicate with me and, at 
the same time, inform me as to what 
your commission charges will be? 

On behalf of our clients, and in their 
name and with their consent, we will 
guarantee that no preferred stock, 
either first or second issue which they 
take will be placed on the market, 
either here or abroad, for a period of 
one year from the date of the issuance 
of the stock. 

The other matters of detail I think 
we both understand, and I shall be 
glad to hear from you at the earliest 
opportunity. 

Very truly yours, 


Railroad Letters—Page 320 


(This key was omitted last month) 


Mr. N. Wallace, Manager, 
Buffalo, New York. 
Dear Sir: 

I return herewith all papers in the 
above claim and must respectfully re- 
quest that you make bill against the 
M. & N, E. for $5.26 for our proportion 
of this switching. The bill which you 
have rendered against this company 
shows it is for relief of freight demur- 
rage and switching charges. Weare not 
interested in the relief of the demurrage 
and freight charges, and it will be neces- 
sary for you to attach or include in 
your bill a statement of the cars for 
which this bill is rendered. I note among 
the papers that there is an item of 
switching for these three cars which 
amounts to $35.07. I would like to have 
some information as to the necessity of 
paying this expense for delivery. The 
maximum expense for delivery at any 
point on the line of this road is but 
$5.00, while on these three cars it ap- 
pears to be in the neighborhood of 
$12.00 each. I am willing to join in tak- 
ing care of a reasonable expense for 
terminal delivery but you should offer 
some explanation as to why we are 


called upon for this additional expense 
in view of the deduction which we 
made as an Eastern terminal in our 
billing. I cannot voucher your bill un- 
til it is in proper form. 

Yours truly, 


* * * 


Mr. George Andrews, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dear Sir: 

When these shipments of bark began 
to move, our transportation department 
issued instructions that a certain stake 
should be used for protection of the 
property and save handling by trains. 
When we came to weigh the bark with 
and without the racking required by 
the transportation department, it was 
found that the racking weighed in the 
neighborhood of 1,500 or 1,600 pounds, 
consequently it was necessary to allow 
1,000 pounds for the rack in order to 
equalize the requirements of the trans- 
portation department and the classifi- 


cation. We accomplished this by 
shrinking the gross weight 1,000 
pounds at the time the cars were 


weighed. All bark at the time these 
shipments moved was handled in the 
same way. I trust that this explana- 
tion will enable you to authorize set- 
tlement. 

Yours truly, 


A New Association 


At a meeting held at the Grand Rapids 
Business University on Monday evening, 
May 9, 1904, an association of Gregg 
writers was organized for purposes, in 
part, expressed in the Constitution of 
the National S. R. A., viz.: 

To secure the benefits resulting from 
organized effort; the recognition and 
promotion of professional ethics; to se- 
cure the maintenance of a proper stand- 
ard of efficiency and compensation, and, 
in general, the advancement of the inter- 
ests of the profession. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mr. Fred Poel; vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Marie Chamberlain; secre- 
tary, Miss Georgia Bondy; treasurer, 
Miss Maud Gleason. 

Meetings are to be held in the Univer- 
sity rooms every Second and Fourth 
Monday in the month. 

Every Gregg writer in the city is cor- 
dially invited to join the association and 
share its benefits. The next meeting will 
be Monday evening, May 23, 1904, 8 p. m. 


There is a growing demand now 
for stenographers who are thoroughly 
competent to take Spanish dictation — 
New York -Tribune. 
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At the World’s Fair — 
We are conducting a “live school” at Your Wants in Shorthand 


the World’s Fair with teachers and stu- Books Supplied 


dents present and at work. We are illus- 
trating our methods of teaching, as well 
as the skill of our students. We also 
exhibit the leading commercial textbooks The Ut.lity Code Co., 6152 Stewart Ave., Chicago 
now in use in the business colleges of Or 0. G. Washburn, 125 S. Clark St.. Chica 

the country. We also show a large and Bc . ‘ is 9 


Send for Circulars 
Also Second-hand Books where Wants Stated 











interesting collection of written work by 
students in the various branches of our The Massachusetts College of Commerce 


course. 
. : . > A business training institution en broad lines, 
on OP alee ™ 5s oe psatenped controlled by H. W. Pelton and C. C. Dexter, of 
Oo 1€ . alace O ucation, floor space the Lynn Business College, and George P. Lord, 
and wails. Our location is ideal and of the Salem Commercial School, requires the 
stands nearer to the “great central pic- f Services of a large faculty of experienced and 
” ° ae capable instructors. Application for positions 
ture” of the fair than any other exhibit. should be addressed to H. W. Pelton, Lynn, 
We extend to all commercial teachers Mass., or George P. Lord, Salem, Mass. 





of the country a most cordial invitation 





to make our exhibit their headquarters 


while visiting this most wonderful fair. @ Their Spelling, 
G. W. Brown, WW RDS: Pronunciation, 
President and Manager, Definition and 


, aimee Application. By Rupert P. SoRelle and Chas. 
sines fs) " 
Brown's Business Colleges. | WP"kitt 196 pages; flexible binding. Price 


World’s Fair, St. Louis, Mo., 25 cents. This unique book contains much val- 
June I, 1904. uable information for stenographers. 


The Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago 





The most difficult aspect of teaching 





is to arouse interest. All others pale 
into insignificance in comparison with 
it—J. A. Lyons. 


; Prepared especially for 
The Gregg Pencil. [ypu Son asa‘ 
accordance with our specifications. We guarantee that 
these pencils will be absolutely satisfactory. A box con- 
taining 1 doz sent on receipt of soc. Gregg Pub. Co. Chicago 








that are practical for practical schools. 
These books have been introduced into 
the principal public and private schools 








of every State in the Union. It pays to 

Teachers of Gregg Shorthand use the best books, and it will pay you to 
now Available investigate the merits of these publica- 

tions. e following subjects are repre- 

Et zax have recently adooted Gree Short: | | sented: spelling, letier writing, arith 
us hear fram you. We havea eaaaaanall metic, English, shorthand, typewriting, 
excellent Gregg teachers now available commercial law, bookkeeping, and busi- 
CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY “ ness practice. Write for illustrated catalogue. 
THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY 


E. C. Ro: , M: Columbus, Ohio 
oe See ‘ CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















CAMPBELL Catalogues for Schools and Colleges 








It is a good investment to pay $150.00 for a school catalogue 
that brings pupils. It is throwing money away to pay $120.00 
for catalogues that will neither bring pupils nor represent your 
school creditably. If you are anxious to issue a really good 
catalogue we will be pleased to correspond with you. When 
you write, send us a copy of the catalogue you are now using. 





The Campbell Company 205 Canal Street Chicago 
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